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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


In an article in The Economist for February 17th, entitled “Faéts about Fiction,” the writer 
refers to “this useful but unobtrusive social service” (the public libraries) and the un- 
accustomed limelight in which they were bathed by the Centenary. The adjectives, congenial 
as they are and, indeed, as is the tone of the whole article, merit further examination ; but the 
main subject discussed is the library which lends books for money profit. It may be that there 
will never be a condition of affairs in which the supply of fi€tion—however it is given— 
will not be called into question. It is, we are convinced, desirable that it should be reviewed 
from time to time by the public librarian. It is hoped that this number may be a useful instance. 
The writer, we notice, has memories of libraries which were “ jolted” out of the cast-iron 
system of the indicator method of issue by the increase of reading between the two wars. 
We know that this freedom was won before the first world war. The other point that concerns 
us is the assertion that a general opinion of light reading in public libraries is based on a 
wrong view. “In even the biggest and most liberally provided public libraries the addi& of 
one class of novel—be it ‘typist-marries-boss’ or ‘riding the range’—can only find enough of 
them to whet his appetite” ; he must soon turn to a circulating library. We think it is probable, 
on reflection, that most librarians would agree. 
* * * * 


While it is now admitted that the reading of the greater public is drawn from public 
libraries ; that 30 millions of books are drawn from them every year in this country alone, 
a number that is astronomical, the adjectives “useful and unobtrusive” give us some thought. 
Do they imply that the library has become so normal a part of social experience that only its 
absence would be noticed, as is the case when for reasons of drought the normal water supply 
fails ? Our readers may be able to give other answers. Our children at school are now en- 
couraged to use public libraries; they have become common incidents in ordinary life. 
We librarians know these things perfectly. Services which people expeét naturally and not as 
privileges vouchsafed by condescending authorities must be, or become, unobtrusive. Perhaps 
a writer in the February Library Assiffant is right when he says that one of the features of 
reading is that it is a “solitary occupation.” The description is, we think, a very good one. 
In this case the writer was endeavouring to explain why reading was, to a very minor degree, 
declining in the face of the competition of more gregarious occupations for leisure. It explains 
in addition, why libraries are not obtrusive. 

* * a * * * 


Satire, when backed by truth may be as carbolic, of sanitative quality. Irritating, of 
course, but effective if reforms follow. A few brief paragraphs in Punch, purporting to describe 
a rapid visit to a public library which the visitor does not normally use and then only when 
he can draw new books from it, has possibly some of this quality. On this visit he wants a 
book, new of course, on the Borgias. He insinuates that the woman assistant who greets 
him is ignorant of the celebrated Italian toxicologists, although he does not say so; but he 
makes it clear that he finds her solicitude for his needs irritating. She, having elicited the 
subjeé of the book, direéts him to the far corner where Biography is shelved and follows him 
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there. The book, being new, is “not in” as the assistant is also made to suggest. He dips 
into adjacent volumes : 

“There are plenty of books about the Borgias, all bound in leather of an in- 
describable colour that may have been laid down in 1909. I take one down with my 
gloved hands. It opens stiffly at a well-printed brownish page with just a few soup Stains. 
A fan-shaped stamp in the margin says ‘Shepherd’s Vale Library.’ The smell that I could 
identify anywhere blindfold and nose-gagged rises to my nostrils. I replace the book 
and shuffle back.” 


This may, in intention, be light-hearted badinage but to public librarians it is splay-footed, 
non-risible, as exaggerations tend to be. It reads like a regurgitated memory of remote 
Starved small-town libraries before 1910. But how far is there truth in it ? 


* * * * * * 


It may be recalled that Dr. Savage described the condition of the stocks of some of the 
lending libraries at Edinburgh when he took them over in 1921 ; many of the books, he said, 
could be described only as “‘a colleétion of stinks.” And he went on to the measures he took 
to redeem the collections. That was long ago and by 1939, with greatly increased book- 
funds, public library books had reached new Standards in cleanliness, and books were dis- 
carded freely when they were unpleasant in a very minor degree. There are general conditions 
in which even the fastidious borrower must acquiesce. First, a collection of books, most of 
them bound in leather, and all of them covered with some sort of finishing polish, have a 
distinétive odour which is not insanitary or offensive, but is everywhere recognizable ; 
just as old college halls have their own peculiar aromas. The larger and finer the library, the 
more apparent this is. Then, alas, there is the vulnerability of the average book, mere cloth 
and paper, and the (average too) habits of readers. People do read at meals and only most 
dexterous eaters can eat without splashing something. Almost equally bad is the cigarette 
smoker who, let us say inadvertently, drops his ash between the pages, where we so often, 
and disgustedly, find it. As we cannot class books as: 1, for those who read as they eat; 
2, as they smoke; 3, in the bath—as, most astonishingly, a film, sponsored by librarians, 
suggests ; or lastly, 4, when the reader is a housewife doing her cooking—we can only suggest 
a more severe campaign for the discipline of readers. It will not be pleasant to carry it 
out; we have so “spoiled” readers that they damage books almost as a right. A really penal 
set of charges for damage would drive away many readers ; but not for long. The real ones 
would return and would accept the consequent conditions. We have been handicapped 
because so many necessary books have been out of print for a long time and we cannot afford 
to dispense with the copies we have, even if soiled ones. Now that reprinting, albeit at prices 
which exceed those for new books twenty years ago, is progressing, we hope that we may 
be able to clear out any book that is not in a state which we would accept for our own personal 
reading. None of these conditions apply to the library of the Punch writer. Biography is not, 
as a rule, a class where dirt or smells prevail. 


* * * * * * 


Our readers may have noticed that, by an inadvertence, an “overmatter” paragraph from 
an earlier “Letter on Our Affairs” [July, 1950] was inserted on page 178 of our last issue. 
It should not be read as an Editorial statement. 


* * * * * * 


Orders may now be received for Srewarr (J. D., Editor) The Reference Librarian : In 
University, Municipal and Specialized Libraries. Contributors ; Introduction by J. D. Stewart ; 
“Municipal Libraries,” by Miss L. I. Edwards ; “Technical and Commercial Libraries,” by 
Richard Haxby; “University and Collegiate Libraries,” by G. H. Bushnell; “Scientific 
Libraries,” by Miss M. Exley; “Medical Libraries,” by J. L. Thornton; “Newspaper 
Libraries,” by the Librarian of a National Newspaper ; and “Essential Books,” by Dr. A. J. 
Walford. Demy 8vo, 320 pp., 25s. Od. net, which is to be published on March 15th. 
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Facts and Fiction 
By Cuarzes A. F.L.A. (Deputy Borough Librarian, Shoreditch) 


CENTENARY celebrations are over and public libraries are looking forward to a period of 
development and advancement. Techniques promise well—we have automatic methods of 
recording, photographic charging, microfilm readers, and in the offing, the talking book and 
the challenge of television. Why, then, at the beginning of the second hundred years, are 
we again immersed in the problem of fiction supply ? 

There are a number of questions which might pertinently be asked as a preliminary to 
any discussion on this subjeé : 

(a) Why do we provide light fiction ? 

(4) Should we continue with the provision ? 

(¢) If so, in what proportion ? 

(d) Are there any benefits to be gained from such provision, e.g. is it possible to raise 

the standard of reading ? Can readers of the ephemeral be guided to better standards ? 
(e) If the answer is in the affirmative, what are the methods to be adopted ? 


The whole problem has been debated time and time again, and it is surely time that 
a settled policy was formulated. It has not been, and is not likely to be, unless librarians face 
the faéts squarely and aét upon their findings. 

Present provision is based on the desire (a) to elevate reading tastes, (4) to retain and 
increase issues, and (¢) to please the committee and public. These aims are mutually in- 
compatible as they stand, but can be approximately related by a policy of reader guidance. 
Unfortunately, such a policy is rarely sustained or exploited to the full. 

The methods of fiction arrangement and analysis are indeed valuable, yet such methods 
will not produce their full benefits unless based upon principles derived from a planned policy. 
In order to arrive at this position consideration must be given to the needs of readers, their 
requirements, capabilities and limitations. 

In all cases, the approach should be from the point of view of the reader. We are not 
entitled to select to a fixed standard and, thereby, to preclude all readers not able to attain 
such standards. The appeal of any text, and the degree of response of the reader, must depend 
upon his experience and capability. Selection must be based on the factors supplied by readers’ 
habits, needs, education, background, experience and tastes. It is, therefore, necessary to 
know the public before selection can be carried out or standards considered. 

Light fiction is sometimes offered as a bait to tempt people into the library in the hope 
that they will progress to better Standards. It is doubtful whether this hope is ever realised 
except where positive methods are devised to assist in its fulfilment. Readers can be led along 
the paths of literature but the initiative must come from the librarian, vague hopes will never 
take the place of action. 

Failure to attempt such methods must lead to frustration and dissatisfaction on the part 
of the reader, for the amount of suitable reading matter for the non-purposive reader of low 
taste is stri€tly limited. He will soon reach the end of his resources, and then has no obvious 
alternative but to turn to other forms of amusement. 

Attempts to avoid the problem by refusing to cater for these people cannot be justified, 
for there will always be those who are incapable of appreciating the best in literature, but able 
to make good use of substitutes. Even a light novel will form a mental exercise for some 
people. A tolerant and sympathetic attitude towards human deficiencies, and a wise under- 
standing of the limitations of others, will result in a broad outlook which demands the pro- 
vision of the best material for those able to assimilate it, with a selection of lower standard for 
those less richly endowed. 

In a democratic society libraries are provided for all. It may be objected that the poorly 
educated man should devote his time and energies towards self-improvement. This objection 
ignores the claim of recreational reading which, however, is valuable as far as recreation is 
valuable, and in similar proportion. Also ignored is the fact that the adult person, whose 
education has been neglected, is fixed in his habits and cannot learn. His mental rigidity saps 
the will to learn, a state of being which constitutes a personal misfortune of considerable 
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magnitude. We should not add to it by withholding the only material he is capable of 
assimilating. A tolerant and reasoned assessment of values will effectively prevent such 
prejudiced decisions. The library’s responsibilities should not be limited by selection of 
clientéle, nor can they be without risk to the democratic basis of the institution. 

We must never allow ourselves to forget these faéts. New educational provisions may 
raise the general standard of reading in the future, but the present need of the person who is 
just literate is for books suited to his mental capacity. Such books should, therefore, be pro- 
vided as part of the service. 

The gap between the standard work and the sub-standard—which is the best that the 
reader is capable of appreciating—represents the field in which the librarian must operate. 
Provision must be made at both extremes, while the task of raising standards should be con- 
tinuously pursued. It is impossible to assess the true value of a book except in relation to the 
reader; the contribution of the book and the contribution of the reader are both means 
toward a particular end, and neither can be effective without the other. 

Reading, therefore, is an instrument for a particular purpose, and represents the sharing 
of an experience between author and reader. Its value must be judged by its effect on the 
mind of the individual, so that standards must vary between wide limits, just as the mental 
capacities of individuals vary. Any work that adds to knowledge, experience or power of 
understanding is valuable; the actual value varies from person to person and cannot be 
assessed by arbitrary standards. 

It is not wise to assume that the reading of the ephemeral is always the result of inability 
to read better material. Part of such reading may be accounted for by the faé that there is not 
sufficient provision of the right kind at the true level of the reader. When a borrower reaches 
the end of his resources at his own level, he will usually descend to a lower standard rather 
than attempt the difficulties of a higher grade. In either case, he is not contented or satisfied 
and is easily attracted away from the library. The type of book published limits selection but, 
within existing resources, it is still possible to create greater demand by analysing stock and 
by bringing it to the attention of those likely to be interested. 

Bemoaning the faét of low reading habits is a senseless procedure unless it leads to action ; 
equally futile is the proposal to refuse to make provision which represents the only possible 
reading material for a section of the population. We must face the facts: reading tastes are 
low—we must try to raise them. The tastes of some people can never be raised. This, too, 
must be accepted and provision made accordingly. 

It is not possible to lay down any hard and fast rule on the extent of provision, yet the 
general principle can be stated that the proportion of the book fund set aside for this purpose 
should be determined by the need for the material; need being governed by the ability of the 
people and other available sources of supply within their means. The assessment of need 
must take into account the social desirability of catering for readers of limited interests. Such 
factors must vary in different localities. Educated communities, with ready access to other 
sources, would receive meagre provision of the ephemeral, while the less fortunate com- 
munities would be adequately catered for. 

The policy is evident. Light fiction need not be a bogy nor a drain upon resources. It 
should be supplied in just proportion according to need. 

So far there is no problem that cannot readily be solved. The chief difficulty is yet to 
come, for, while we can provide a fixed amount of light reading material, we can never ensure 
that it will not be devoured by those who are capable of better things,and to whom it represents 
a time-wasting triviality. This actually happens, and is the cause of the present confusion, in 
which many readers clamour for the comparatively small supply of easily read material. The 
solution, so far as there is a solution, consists in the development of reading tastes and the 
training of staff to enable them to give the efficient, personal service without which the public 
library loses much of its effectiveness. 

Guidance would operate to dire& the demand into its rightful channels, to encourage 
those who can tackle the better material to do so, to reveal the value of standard works, and 
to demonstrate the enhanced interest to be obtained from the increased effort required. 

Always the target should be the gap between inclination and possibility. This implies 
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a knowledge of readers which can only be obtained by direé&t contaé and by an intelligent, 
sympathetic understanding of their problems. 

Stock can be analysed, contents can be displayed, lists can be compiled and interest 
aroused, but it is a difficult task that calls for enthusiasm and training. Reading guidance is 
certainly not an activity that can be fitted in at odd times. It must be planned and direéted, 
and all of the facilities of the library must be co-ordinated to produce the desired end. 

The provision of personal guidance and analytical aids reveals the difference between 

our provision of the ephemeral and the similar provision of the commercial library. We are 
concerned with the social value of the reading and with its recreational and educational aspeéts. 
We provide such material to retain immediate interest, and we endeavour to proceed from 
there to the use of other material of greater intrinsic value. Unless we have some such plan, 
and earnestly endeavour to bring it to fruition, we are guilty of an extravagant use of public 
money. 
The problem, therefore, is seen, not merely as a question of provision or non-provision 
of the ephemeral, but as involving a decision, a determination to develop the methods of reader 
guidance in all its aspeéts—displays, book lists, bulletins, graduated reading courses—and, 
above all, by personal assistance. To run away from the difficulty by attempting to disown 
a section of the population, and to freeze them out by the withholding of equitable provision, 
is not a decision but a defection. By so doing we are neglecting our duty, unwarrantably 
restricting the service, and sowing the seeds for further limitation of the reading habit which 
will be cumulative in its effects. 

Space forbids the logical continuation of this article, which should proceed to a discussion 
of the factors that determine the standards of reading. Intelligence, education, environment, 
experience, leisure, temperament, other interests and access to material—all play their part 
in the development of the reading habit, and the influence of each should be considered in 
relation to its effeét on our methods, for any plan to improve reading tastes must take account 
of inherent limitations. 


“They Don’t Want To Read It” 


By G. H. BusHNELL 


I Have taken my title from the heading of the first chapter of a new book by John Gloag on 
How to Write Technical Books.1 This is a work which will certainly be acquired by many 
librarians but, since comparatively few librarians write books which can be described as 
“technical” in the limited sense of that word, it may well happen that they will decide that 
“they don’t want to read it.”” That would be a mistake, which I hope they will avoid making. 
There are two classes of librarian to whom Mr. Gloag’s book will be very helpful: some, 
of course, will belong to both classes. The first of these classes consists in the main of assistants 
studying for professional examinations ; the second class consists of those who write professional 
text-books or any other kind of literature. “It is the purpose of this book,” says the author, 
“to examine how technical information may be written and presented so that it is easy to read 
and understand, and how forms might be improved both in language and lay-out.” Obviously 
two rather different points are made in that claim. It is with the first—that is “how technical 
information may be written and presented so that it is easy to read...” that librarians, in 
general, are more particularly concerned ; though unfortunately we are perhaps even less 
free nowadays of the obligation to fill in, and, indeed, to prepare forms of various kinds than 
are some other classes. Mr. Gloag quotes, believes in, and himself follows, Hilaire Belloc’s 
advice on addressing an audience, which he feels is equally applicable to the writing of a 
technical book : “A speech should be divided into three parts. You should tell your audience 
that you are going to tell them something ; then tell them ; then tell them you’ve told them,” 
which sounds simple enough until one is aétually on the platform, or sits down to write a book. 
And so, in his first chapter, Mr. Gloag explains the purpose of his book and from Chapter 2 
to Chapter 8 tells us how he thinks technical books should be written, winding up the last 
paragraph of Chapter-8 with the words: “I’m telling you now that I have told you.” His 
later chapters will be mentioned in due season. 


1 Allen & Unwin, 1951, 12/6, 
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What has he told us by the end of Chapter 8 that is of particular interest or use to 
librarians ? In the first place, in spite of his title, Mr. Gloag is really much more concerned 
with the “make-up” of a book than its text. It could hardly be otherwise unless he was dealing 
with the writing of a specific work instead of compiling a guide to the preparation, compilation, 
printing and publishing of technical books: which, in fact, is what he has done. And the 
“make-up” of a book is essentially a matter of interest and concern to all who work in libraries, 
or it ought to be. In Chapter 2 he sets forth methods of computing the length of books in 
typescript—facts as useful to know when drafting reports and similar material as in the 
composition of books. The other side of this matter is dealt with fairly fully and clearly in 
Chapter 6, the subjeé& of which is: “Book Produétion—Type and Printing,” where sizes of 
paper and type founts are explained. As Mr. Gloag’s stated purpose is to help those who write 
technical books, and not the librarian, bibliographer or typographer it is in order for him to 
State that “there are two general classifications for type: Roman and italic”; but it will 
be evident that such points in this book reduce its value to the student of librarianship. That 
cannot be helped and is inherent in the purpose of the book. Nevertheless, it will give such 
students much sound advice, in particular, perhaps, on the troublesome matter of reproduction 
of illustrations and their reduétion. Some assistants are very vague about half-tone blocks, 
scraper-board drawings, three-colour blocks and so on, and are unfamiliar with the different 
methods and devices in use for captions and for the introduétion of lettering into the body of 
illustrations. They will find Chapter 7 of Mr. Gloag’s book profitable and easy reading. 
Sound advice on proof-reading, with a table of correction marks, and on indexing, are also 
given in this useful little work. Less relevant, in any direét way, to the business of the librarian, 
are Chapters 9 and 10, which are concerned with “Technical Documents—Papers, Reports 
and Memoranda” and on ““The Reform of Forms” respeétively. Yet everyone, not only those 
for whom the book is intended and librarians, should read the latter. How very right is 
Mr. Gloag in his view that “the language in which official business is conducted could be 
made easier to understand; it could be more colloquial, less stiff, less unfriendly, less 
repellent, less intimidating” ; but he is still more correét in saying that “it would be so easy 
to reduce so much official language to ordinary everyday language.” He has tackled the 
problem in forthright, practical fashion and his specimen examples of various forms according 
to “The Way it is” and “The Way it might be” if his ideas were adopted, are surprisingly 
effective. It is to be hoped that these examples will be studied attentatively in Government 
offices and that as a result we may some day only have to fill up forms that we can understand. 
Mr. Gloag rounds off his book by examples of good book planning, a list of books for reference 
which includes our old friend The Printed Book, by H. G. Aldis, and a workmanlike index. 
As a final note it is urged that readers should not fail to study with care the excellent plates 
illustrating methods of reproduction and the different results which may be obtained by the 
adoption of various methods. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, Wuart, AGAIN ? 

was my verbal reactio" to the remark of the Editor that this was to be a number concerned, 
at least in one article, with fiction in public libraries. Can anything new be said about it ? 
The answer to that, as to practically every library question raised today, is that few things 
are in themselves new, but the slant that may be given to, or upon, them may be changed 
so that they are given a fresh vitality. But fiction has been our bug-bear for a hundred years. 
The fact is that librarians as a whole have never had any settled “librarianship census” upon 
the question. Looking back over a long space, it seems that the pioneers never contemplated 
the question at all ; hey got their novels from Mudie’s and the Grosvenor Gallery ; for them 
it was not a live issue. It is almost exclusively a public library question, isn’t it? Proprietary 
libraries may do what they like in this matter within legal limits. The only question that seems 
to have troubled them was the sex one and on this, formerly, they had some sort of censoring 
machinery. I do not know if they still have it or if, in this free-speaking time, it could operate. 
That question, however, affeéts all libraries and is outside the factors which appear to me to 
be important today. 
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Pornts At IssuE 

We have to go deep. What, again we ask, is the purpose of the public library ? One 
president of the L.A. declared it to be “the humanities.” The great fictions of the past 
certainly come into that spacious class. Does the fiction of now, which Frank Gardner in a 
Striking article recently’ said was dying ? Are “Westerns,” which a young man from Herts. 
County said he supplied from the rates at four weekly to one voracious reader and assured 
himself that he was “paid to do just that” ? This fundamental departure from older and once 
respected ideals I do not want to discuss with you as I think I can forecast your sledge-hammer 
answer! But the tides of library opinion are insidious, as is some current practice, and they 
can flow past imperceptibly if we do not bear a wary eye. Frankly, none of us has dared to 
advocate the exclusion of fiction. That being the brass tacks of it, what is there to discuss ? 
Much. 

Tue Cosr 
should not unduly perturb us if it is good library economy to pay it. You and I remember 
when the longest novels, those of Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
H. Seton Merriman were all published new at six shillings and, with the discount that then 
prevailed, were charged to us at 3s. 3d. What fortunes publishers made in those halcyon 
days I know not, but the few authors I have named thrived. They had far less competition 
than now and each successive book was hailed as a masterpiece. I do know, paradoxically, 
that booksellers starved. 1 even remember refusing an offer from one of them to give me my 
fiction supply if I would only give him the order for all my non-fiction. It is to be admitted 
that we bought few, often only single, copies of novels then. Now—what are our costs ? 
Because of the necessity to buy many copies, a much larger part of our book-fund is absorbed 
than was formerly the case. I have looked at the booklist of a librarian who exercises the 
greatest care, progressive as he is, and it shows an expenditure on adult fiction for one month 
of £600 or 7s. 1d. a volume, as against £524 on non-fiction at 9s. 3d. per volume. I con- 
sidered the non-fiction selection, which did not include books for his reference library, to be 
excellent, possibly as good as could be made; but the average number of copies was two ; 
whereas the average for fiction was from nine upwards. There is nothing wrong, by accepted 
Standards, in the selection of the fiction, either. Such figures are worth study ; they represent 
actual demand and, allowing fiction to be necessary, a stalwart attempt to meet it. 
Wirn Wuar Errecr ? 

Even with such relatively generous provision, do you think it possible for any library 
to meet a direéted demand for fiction at any expense that can be contemplated at present ? 
I say directed, because it appears to me that we do provide fiction in popular categories, but 
mostly for those who want something to read and not particular novels. Or if they do want 
the latter, do not want it sufficiently to clamour (or to pay) for it and are content with what 
they find “in.” This does not indicate a high standard of literary demand. I am not unduly 
perturbed because, if the fiction is known by the librarian to be good, what the most casual 
reader reads must benefit him. Is it? Four westerns a week ? 

On ty One PHASE. 

I know, Callimachus, that novels are only an obtrusive fraction of our service, but so 
obtrusive is it that we cannot curtail it without some danger. The piper and the calling of his 
tune are still too strong for us. What I want to know is: does he always pay adequately for 
what he gets? I am told Mr. Elliott is advocating the “pay collection” again. Can these 
dry bones live? The pay collection was on quite elementary lines in the few libraries that 
possessed it over thirty years ago. Borrowers desiring new novels paid a small subscription 
and for their exclusive use extra copies were placed in a collection for six or more months. 
The books were then turned over to the “free”’ shelves which benefited, therefore, at little or 
no cost to the book fund, the subscribers having, apparently, covered their cost. I hear that 
there are libraries in America which still have the pay collection. In England it did not 
flourish, but that does not mean that it would fail if it were tried once more. It seems only 
fair that when people want privileges beyond those allowed to their neighbours, they should 


pay for them. 


1 Library Review, pp. 22-29, 1949. 
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FOULSHAM 


Fiction List for Spring, 1951 


For Publication 9th March 


Western 
THE SADDLE WOLVES by Allan K. Echols 
Author of ‘‘Red River Road’’ 
WAGON BOSS by Chuck Stanley 
Author of ‘‘North of Santa Fe’’ 
Mystery 
HALF-PAST MORTEM by John A. Saxon 
Author of ‘‘This Was No Accident’’ 
UP THIS CROOKED WAY by Hugh Holman 
Author of *‘Slay the Murderer”’ 
Romance 
CALLING NURSE BLAIR by Lucy A. Hancock 


Author of ‘*Special Nurse’ 
For Publication 9th April 


OFF TO LARAMIE by Chuck Stanley 
Author of *‘North of Santa Fe’’ 
AMBUSH AT JUBILO JUNCTION by Leslie Ernenwein 
Author of ‘‘Horseshoe Combine’”’ 
SCARLETT GETS THE KIDNAPPER by Sydney Horler 
Author of ‘‘Scarlett—Special Branch’’ 
THE PIGSKIN BAG by Bruno Fischer 
Author of *‘The Restless Hands”’ 
Romance 
LOVE CAME LAUGHING BY by Emilie Loring 


Author of ‘Stars in Your Eyes”’ 


For Publication 10th May 


Western 
KILLERS RIDE FAST by Gladwell Richardson 
Author of **Killer Outlaw”’ 
RED RANGE by Roy Manning 
Author of ‘Renegade Ranch”’ 
Mystery 
HALO IN BRASS by John Evans 
Author of ‘*Halo for Satan’’ 
Romance 
VILLAGE DOCTOR by Lucy A. Hancock 


Author of ‘Special Nurse”’ 


The Foulsham Titles are strongly bound in cloth with stout boards, 
clear type, attractive tri-colour jackets. Cr. 8vo. 196-240 pp. 


W. FOULSHAM & CO., LTD. 


20-21 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


6/- net 


6/- net 


7/6 net 


7/6 net 


7/6 net 


7/6 net 
7/6 net 


7/6 net 
7/6 net 


7/6 net 


7/6 net 
7/6 net 


7/6 net 


7/6 net 
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THe ADVANTAGES 
for such readers would be obvious enough if the pay-collection were on such a scale that 
every important, or notorious, new novel could be provided in sufficient numbers. Those 
who paid would probably not want to wait. Clean, new copies are always delightful ; getting 
in front of the other reader is equally so. The free shelves, too, would be reinforced, perhaps. 
I think there is a perhaps, especially when one considers the flimsy transience of novels. 

THE OBJECTIONS 
are quite obvious. Perhaps we should cavil too much if we said that such subscriptions 
contradi& the long tradition of free service which is ours. It creates a class of readers, or at 
least discriminates them who, because they are able to pay, get services which may be denied 
to those who are unable—and get them, at the expense of all the rest. This last point may be 
worth $tressing. The pay-collection fees would have to be substantial if they paid for the 
housing, shelving, lighting, heating, advertising and servicing of the books. These costs 
would come out of the general library rate it would seem. I am not sure if the diversion of 
any money beyond the subscription money for such a purpose could not be challenged by, 
or before, the Distri€t Auditor, or his analogue in independent towns. The amounts so spent 
may not be large. I may be at fault here for somehow the Twopenny Libraries must pay their 
way. On the whole, I am inclined to think the pay-colleétion would be far more bother than 
it is worth. 

Is Ir Wortn Wuie ? 

The principle of live and let live is recognized even in business. I believe subscription 
and twopenny libraries (which now charge 3d. to 6d. owing to increased costs) are not so 
popular as they were. But they exist and at most moderate charges relieve us of a part of our 
burden. Should we not leave them to continue to do so? Or are we convinced that we must 
give the whole of the public the whole of their reading at the expense of the whole of the public. 


And—can we do it ? 


Vale! ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tur Lisrary Wor.p. 


! - ~ . 
accounts of these Schools. Nor was it wonder- 


The Retirement of | 1 
| ful when a vacancy occurred at Croydon, that 
Mr. Henry A. Sharp | he was invited to fill it in 1913. 


More than forty years of devoted service to He has spent, then, thirty-eight years in the 
libraries have been given by H. A. Sharp, who Surrey town; was successively librarian-in- 
relinquishes the Chief Librarianship of Croydon charge of reference and lending departments ; 
on March 31st. It is difficult to believe that so was acting deputy librarian during the absence 
experienced a teacher and writer and so in- of Mr. John Warner in the Great War, and 
defatiguable a worker will, by the mere leaving when the latter went to Newport succeeded 
of office, sever his connexion with libraries ; him. He was active in the staff guild, in the 
he will probably find it impossible to do that. Library Assistants’ Association, was assistant 

He is a Londoner, born there, and for all his secretary, and later edited The Library Assiftant 
working life has been a librarian, beginning and, in due course, became President of the 
at Kensington when Herbert Jones was Association. All the time he won great esteem 
librarian of the Royal Borough, and after- as one of the most conscientious and successful 


wards serving as a senior assistant in the 
Fulham Libraries. He drew the attention of 


Messrs. Jast and Sayers, when, as a member of 
the L.A.A. Easter Schools, he went with them 
on visits to Belgium, Holland and Paris. He 
was the keenest possible student, for ever 
watching, examining, writing, and it was no 
wonder that he won, more than once, the 
prizes Sir John MacAlister gave for the best 


of teachers of classification and cataloguing. 
Later he became an examiner for the L.A. and 
thousands of entrance examination students 
passed under his consistent and scrupulously 
fair judgment. He has twice visited America 
and has written his impressions in a very read- 
able volume. His book on Cataloguing is the 
first in quality in this field and is most en- 
gagingly human in its method ; and his book 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS FOR SPRING 1951 


A History of the Crusades 
Volume I 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The first volume of a new three-volume history—the first full study of the 
subject in English. The book is fully documented, but is written as a straight- 
forward narrative for the general reader. A Prospectus is available. 25s. net 


A Picture Book of Ancient British Art 


STUART PIGGOTT & GLYN E. DANIEL 


Seventy photographs, with annotations, of British prehistoric objects of art, 
many of which will be on show in Festival exhibitions. About 12s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare Survey 4 


EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The fourth volume of this international year-book includes articles by John 
Gielgud, M. C. Bradbrook, and John Dover Wilson. Its contents range from 
a survey of Shakespearian criticism since 1900 to a review of recent productions 
of the comedies. Ready 23rd April. 12s. 6d. net 


Clarendon : Politics, History & Religion 1640-1660 


B. H. G. WORMALD 


A full study of Clarendon as politician and historian—the first for many years. 
Mr Wormald upsets some traditional ideas and his book is a notable contri- 
bution to modern historical writing. A Prospectus is available. 2\s. net 


A full description of these and other Cambridge books for Spring is given in the 
Cambridge Spring list, available from the address below 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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on Branch Libraries (Allen & Unwin) 
another real result of experience. 


In connexion with the late war, he was 
throughout it in charge of the Food Office, 
for which his organizing abilities fitted him 
splendidly, and as Food Executive Officer for 
three years. Every month, however, during 
the War, he sent a “news-letter” to every one of 
his “library brothers and sisters” on service. 


It is not often that a man who does not reach 
the chief post until within three years of re- 
tirement reaches so estimable a position in the 
library world. He has both local and national 
and even international reputation. Hundreds 
of Students he has taught, and scores of his 
own colleagues past and present, wish him a 
long, healthful and happily active retirement. 


Obituary 

J. A. Cuartron Deas, M.A., who died at 
his Sunderland home on February 2nd, age 76, 
was yet another Novocastrian, the con- 
temporary of Henry D. Roberts, his brother, 
F. Meaden Roberts, Basil Anderton (who is a 
few years older and happily still with us) and 
others who made good there and elsewhere. 
Deas was a man of presence, dark, dignified, 
and with an extremely pleasant manner. He 
was born in 1874 at Newcastle, eventually was 
sub-librarian there and, at 30, became Direétor 
of the Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery at Sunderland, a post he held (1904-39) 
until his retirement. He pioneered open access 
in the Northern Counties, which in his active 
days as librarian was not in favour at New- 
castle, one of the last strongholds of the massive 
Elliott indicator ; and did other pioneer work, 
much of it in connexion with museum and art 
gallery ; for example, he was the first to show 
their exhibits to the Blind. He served in many 
societies devoted to the sister institutions, and 
was president of more than one of them. The 
last ten years of his life were spent as Honorary 
Secretary of the Sunderland Central Office of 
Information. He was F.L.A., was a familiar 
figure at conferences, at least until 1938, where 
the writer met him last ; and for nine years he 
was chairman of the North Regional Library 
Committee. He contributed many papers to 
professional journals. One of his leétures, 


a general conspectus of public library aétivity, 
was a well-known brochure thirty years ago. 
He was in the Northumberland Hussars, 1900- 
05, and a Home Guard from 1940 until the 
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age-limit excluded him in 1943. One of his 
sons was killed in action in 1940. 

Durham University recognized his work 
with the Honorary M.A. as long ago as 1928. 
His wife and son are left to receive our 


sympathy. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


PerHaps you have seen and read two recent 
articles in The Municipal Journal written by a 
Borough Treasurer (why he hides his identity 
under a nom-de-plume is difficult to tell). 
His articles, however, should make us think 
because, being trenchantly written, they raise 
several points that librarians would dismiss as 
of no consequence. But, Borough Treasurers 
and others of their ilk, no doubt, see in the 
issues raised ready ammunition with which to 
assail public librarians, particularly at estimate 
time. 

The Borough Treasurer asks, so far as public 
libraries are concerned, “Should any member of 
the public be obliged to contribute through rates for 
the provision of a service he does not use ?” 

The answer to this most important and far- 
reaching question is not to be found in an 
indignant or airy dismissal by librarians. It 
challenges the very fundamentals of public 
librarianship and should be replied to by our 
highest authority, The Library Association 
itself. 

What do YOU think ? 


DURHAM COUNT "(Billingham and 
Haverton Hill Branches) Library New, January, 
1951. The standard of publications emanating 
from here have been consistently good. The 
new bulletin, in Gill throughout, makes use 
of suitable block illustrations loaned by 
publishers. The annotations are most thought- 
ful and the whole effect is pleasing. 


HONOURABLE MEN ION 


BURY’S Your Library Lift, Ww ‘inter, 1950-51. 
A brochure in mottled cover, fine paper and 
very clear print. 

CAMBRIDGE’S Books Bi-Monthly, Nov.- 
Dee., 1950. A fold-over of unusual size in 
black on pale blue, with the usual witty 
headings. 


He 


Sho 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE | 
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GOLDEN 
Published by 
_. FREDERICK MULLER LTD : 
will be available shortly in 
alee | 2 
= SPECIAL CLOTH BINDINGS 
oO 
— under exclusive licence to 
for 
= G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 
ble 
our 
10n 
Two titles in each volume a 
ro | Librarians are requested to | 
The place their orders as soon 
use 
Pa as possible 
a Head Office and Bindery : NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
ala Tel.: ELGar 7411-2-3 
R. Showrooms: 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. : MUSeum 0335 & 5650 
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BRITAIN'S 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 
H. G. CASTLE 


The complete and authoritative record 
of British cars and commercial vehicles from 
their earliest years until now. Illustrated by 
a unique collection of 100 half-tone photo- 
graphs and 30 colour plates, which show the 
progress of the motor vehicle from the 
horseless carriage to the present time. 

. Invaluable work of reference . . . Valuable 
contribution to the literature of motoring . . . to 
English social history ’’—BiRMINGHAM POST. 

A ‘must’ for every technical library” 
—EAST ANGLIA DAILY TIMES. 

. High quality production” —autocar. 

The most comprehensive history of the 
industry so far written’’—SCOTSMAN. 


328 pp. 32 colour plates. 100 photographs 


2t/- net. 


BRITISH FACTORY 
PRODUCTION 
OF MEN’S CLOTHES 


EDITED BY 
WwW. H. HULME 
G. W. SUMPTER 


The most comprehensive book of its 
kind ever published. Invaluable to students, 
technicians, executives and to everyone 
connected with the manufacturing of men’s 
clothes. The chapters deal with organization 
and layout of factories, training and welfare, 
designing, costing, cutting, production, 
passing, styling, anatomy, uniforms, water- 
proofs, plastics, juvenile clothing, overalls, 
shirts and pyjamas, neck wear, grading, 
education and many other subjects. 

. As the first technical volume published 
in this country appealing exclusively to the wholesale 
producer of men’s wear. this book is a notable 
achievement” —MANUFACTURING CLOTHIER. 

. Of considerable value to the clothing 
industry’ — THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
JOURNAL. 


326 pp. 191 illustrations and diagrams. 


Crown 4to £3 3s. net. 


CLERKE & COCKERAN 
72 FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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MAGNUS THE 
MAGNIFICENT 


Leslie Turner White 
Author of Lord Johnnie 


Magnus Carter, rover and adventurer 
was entitled to go down in history as 
““Magnificent.’’ His superlative manner with 
ladies, pirates and princes made him many 
enemies and won a few fast friends. It’s an 
exciting time for the reader for Leslie Turner 
White, whose famous ‘‘Lord Johnnie’? was 
blood brother to Magnus, has told this story 
in the same fast compelling way 


LARGE CROWN 8vo 1096 NET 


SAVAGE 
GENTLEMAN 


Noel B. Gerson 


This is the story of an Englishman who has 
been shipped by guile to the Americas and 
becomes the indentured servant to a farmer. 
In an endeavour to obtain the help of a 
friendly tribe he is captured by the war-like 
Senecas, is rescued by a Senec. princess with 
whom he lives, and before his escape learns 
their language and studies their methods of 
war. He joined up with a famous frontier 
force under Colonel Richard Church, who 
eventually broke the back of the French 
Resistance and captured Port Royal. 

This story has a very true and historical 
background of the early settlers in the Eastern 
Colonies of America 


LARGE CROWN 8vo 


SECRET 
MINISTRY 


Desmond Cory 


For a fast-moving and vigorous story 
without pulling any punches, Desmond Cory 
has given us the ingredients in ‘‘Secret 


10 6 NET 


Ministry,’ for the thriller lovers. This is 
their book---action from start to finish 
CROWN 8vo 96 NET 


Our Book Lists are available 
and will be sent on request 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James St. W.C.I 
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FALCON The 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS ANATOMY OF MAN 
And Other Animals 
= | LIFE UNDER THE D. STARK MURRAY 
ny AND GRACE M. JEFFREE 
me STUARTS This important book presents a study 
yas of the anatomy of man from the stand- 
ry point of his kinship with other animals 
d thei luti h h h > 
| LI FE UN DER TH throughout the ages 
i TU DO RS 49 black-and-white drawings. 18s. net. 
| edited by | 
J. E. Morpurgo | The Story of 
with many illustrations P | T R | C 
as | 12s. 6d. net | 
1 
CIVILIZATIONS 
WALTON’S LIVES | DOROTHY DAVISON 
po edited by A remarkable and extremely interesting 
= Sidney Carter, M.A. | survey for the general reader, embodying 
ho | the latest research, and giving details of 
ch General edition 9s. 6d. net excavations not easily accessible. There 
Schools edition 7s. 6d. net | are 85 illustrations in line. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tn 
ET YOUR CHILDREN’S 
Biography for Younger Readers 
FORTHCOMING FEET 
CHARLES A. PRATT 
Wri i -technical | h 
CHRISTOPHER 
h i hildren’s feet, and h 
y WREN | | the, tmpareent signs 
a by of foot deformity. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 
is Martin S. Briggs 
és. ume Specimen copy of THE LITERARY GUIDE 
ET (monthly, 6d.) free on request from 
6 & 7 Crown Passage Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
R Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 & 6 JOHNSON'S COURT 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland * Edinburgh 
London Library, St. James’s Square ~ London 
Departments of Forestry and Botany - Oxford 


Lambeth Palace Library * London 

Mills Memorial Library * Ontario 

Victoria Public Library * British Columbia 
University College * Potchefstroom, S. Africa 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 


For Books come to 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


CLIFFORD STREET, W.|! 


They have one of the best displays in London 
of the new books, including juveniles, in 
their pleasant literary lounge which can be 


AN IDEAL RENDEZVOUS for LIBRARIANS 


BOOK BINDING OF ALL KINDS UNDERTAKEN 


Their Stationery Department has selective Notepapers with 
many Gift Ideas for the Every Occasion 


THE SHOP IS OFF NEW BOND STREET 
e Three minutes from Piccadilly 
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New Books 
of Permanent Value 


SHOTGUN and SUNLIGHT 
GAME BIRDS OF E. AFRICA 


by B. G. Lynn-Allen 
This is the first book to deal with all the 
Game Birds of East Africa. It will take its 
place at once as the foremost standard work 
on this subject. 


416 pp. Illustrated. 25s. net 


RED VAGABOND 
The Story of a Fox 
by C. D. Adams 
Illustrated by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford 


“It is the inside story of the wild life of 
England. Its fascination is fearful, yet it 
charmed me. I would like my children to 
read it; I shall re-read it myself many 
times.”"—J. P. W. Mallalieu in the Daily 
Express. 


200 pp. 10s. 6d. net 


THE HEBER LETTERS 
(1783-1833) 


“The Letters have been well edited and each 
section has been given a valuable intro- 
duction.” —Times Literary Supplt. 


356 pp. 9 plates. 21s. net 


EAST INDIAMEN 
The Maritime Services of the East India 
Company 
by 
Sir Evan Cotton and Sir Charles Fawcett 
218 pp. 12 plates. 15s. net 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE 
The Man and His Book 
by Malcolm Letts, F.S.A. 
192 pp. 17 plates. 15s. net 


Prospectus may be had from the Publishers 
THE BATCHWORTH PRESS 
54 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1 


BOOKBINDING 


@ All Styles 
@ Speedy Delivery 
@ Moderate Charges 


Maxsons Bookbinding Co. 


41-45 Neal Street, London, W.C.2 
Tel. : TEMple Bar 1124 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING 


COLIN RIGHARDSON 


for 
BIBLIOGRAPHY | 
TYPOGRAPHY 
and BOOKS on 

PRINTING 

LIBRARIES & LIBRARIANSHIP 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

| PUBLISHING & BOOKSELLING 
PALAEOGRAPHY & CALLIGRAPHY 


BOOKBINDING 
FACSIMILES & REPRINTS 
PAPER 


General English Literature 
We Specialise in Supplying Libraries 


15, CECIL COURT, 
CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, February,1951. 
Another beautiful photograph as cover, this 
time Hardwick Hall. Occasion is taken to 
recall the events of 1851 as a prelude to the 
1951 Festival of Britain. 

FINCHLEY’S A Selection from the Books of 
1950. A brochure, in black and blue on white, 
which is a delight to read. The seleétion is 
catholic enough for all tastes, yet can Still 
provide argument for and against inclusions 
and omissions. 

GLASGOW’S John Galt. A selected list of 
books on one of Scotland’s most gifted men. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, February, 1951. A 
fold-over for others to copy, especially the 
feature, “World Tour,” going round the 
world in novels by easy stages. The third lap 
is from Washington to New Mexico. 

KENT’S New Books, Winter, 1950-51. A 
booklet with extremely bold lettering on the 
cover, in black and red on white. 

READING’S New Books, February, 1951. In 
pamphlet form, more severe than usual. 
Includes one heading for reprinted books, a 
useful tip. 

ROCHDALP’S Winter Booklist, 1950. This 
example is not as colourful as usual, but the 
high standard of content is maintained. 

SHOREDITCH’S Book News, January, 1951. 
An arresting cover in green and black on buff 
encloses a brochure which has original 
features. 

SWANSEA’S General Literature. A 
brochure listing a selection of books added 
between June and November, 1950. The 
print used is a little too heavy for the paper, 
but the inclusion of an index is very worth- 
while. 


Memorabilia 


Publicity in the Brooklyn Public Library 
is as a fine art. The library employs an Editor, 
Thomas Gilbert Brown, who releases at very 
frequent intervals press matter on library and 
cognate topics. Thus, for September 20 last : 
“The Brooklyn public library, having improved 
its physical plant, its book colleétion, its 
personnel and its processes, all in the interests 
of better service to the public, finds itself at the 
age of 52 ‘pretty fit.” That is the substance of 
the annual report of Chief Librarian Francis R. 
St. John.” . . . It goes on to mention the four 
important steps needed, as, 1, a sound career 
policy to attract the highest personnel ; 2, com- 
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pletion of the Central Building for expanded 
public service; 3, the erection of a Branch 
downtown to replace one 83-years old; and, 
4, extension of service to six areas now un- 
served. A request is made for $578,000 to 
provide stacks for a further 500,000 volumes, 
“more space for subject divisions, an audi- 
torium, audio-visual room, exhibit space, and 
a special division to serve writers.” The 
library has 704,310 cardholders who, in 
1949-50 borrowed nearly 5 million books, 
“a gain of 10.3 per cent.” 
* * 

There are many other interesting points in 
the Brooklyn “release,” but one will be worth 
the special scrutiny of British librarians. “Some 
part of this increase, Mr. St. John indicated, 
was due to speeding up the whole process of 
getting books into readers’ hands.” Closer 
contacts with publishers and assembly line 
methods in book preparation were introduced. 
Before centralizing the processes a book took 
10 minutes to prepare ; now it is 4.4 minutes. 
In eight months 24 man hours weekly were 
saved in each of the 43 branch libraries. It 
would indeed be interesting to have a detailed 
account of what is accomplished in the 4.4 
minutes. Can they include cataloguing and 
classification, book-carding, stamping, label- 
ling, accessioning and putting the call-number 
on the back of the book ? Or what is omitted, 
and why ? 

* 

Within the last year what is described as an 
attractive modern library has been opened by 
Kent County in a former school in the old 
town of Rye; 75 per cent of the population 
are users of the 8,000 volumes it contains. 

* * * 

Leighton House, which Kensington ac- 
quired twenty years ago as a centre for the 
civic and cultural arts, is to house the central 
children’s library. The conversion for this 
purpose of the Lower Perrin gallery will cost 
£2,900. 

* * * 

Some estimate may be made of the value of 
the interavailability of readers’ tickets in the 
Metropolitan boroughs from the 585,001 uses 
of it, made in the year 1949-50—a figure, we 
learn from the Municipal Review, given by the 
Borough Librarian of Stepney. 

* * * 


The excellent Municipal Review and Borough, 
which all librarians consult, came of age with 
its January, 1951, number. It has probably 
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ALFRED WILSON 
LIMITED 
Est. 1851 


To all Librarians, wherever they 
are, at Home or Overseas, we extend 
to you expert guidance in the choice 
of literature and periodicals. 


As Booksellers and Export News- 
agents known throughout the world 
for our individual service and prompt 
attention given to all enquiries, we 
invite you to write for our brochure, 
which has full details of our services 
and our book catalogues. 


7, Ship Tavern Passage 
London : : E.C3 


The Christian 
Challenge to Philosophy 


A Brilliant Work of Christian 
Apologetic 
By W. H. V. Reade 


From the interaction of theology and 
philosophy, seen across their historical 
development, the author disengages 
| the primary Christian truth, clari- 
fying by the way many secondary 
matters. In turn the whole trend of 
classical and medieval philosophy 
is sketched with sure strokes, showing 
how the mistakes continue to have 
influence in our own generation. 


Northumberland Avenue 
London, W.C.2 


13s. 6d. net 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


| 

Fishy 

Many materials were tried out for book \ 

covers during the long history of i 

Bookbinding. | 

Sharkskin had a vogue which has now | 

passed—perhaps because it was fishy 

(under suspicion’—Oxford Dictionary). 
LINSON, the better, yet cheaper binding Hy) 
is above ‘suspicion’ and therefore has i 
passed the ‘vogue’ stage into the per- Hl 

manent state of being the most popular il 

of all bookbinding covers. i 
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the highest circulation of any purely local 
government journal; its print order for 
January was 9,100 copies. It gives useful notes 
of library activities which we ourselves have 
found useful both direétly and indicatively. 

* * * 


We have received and commend the most 
recent of the Readers’ Guide series published 
by the L.A. County Libraries Section—No. 9, 
Chemical Technology, and No. 10, The Face 
of Ireland. Each is the work of a librarian in 
connexion with an expert on the subject dealt 
with. “Generally obtainable free . . . through 
any county or municipal library or at 3d. per 
copy from the Publications Secretary, Miss 
L. V. Paulin, County Hall, Trent Bridge, 
Nottingham.” 

* * 

The new Editor of The Library Assiffant, 
Mr. A. C. Jones, of Warrington, provides an 
excellent number for February. He has had 
good experience as Editor of the News-letter 
of our North-Western colleagues, and we wish 
him continuing success in the new office. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

M. Alfred Roulin, Director of the University 
Library of Lausanne, has retired after twenty 
years in that office. From 1946 to 1949 M. 
Roulin was President of the Association des 
Bibliothécaires Suisses. He has been succeeded 
by M. Jean-Charles Biaudet. 


The Turkish National Library at Ankara, 
eStablished about two and a half years ago, now 
contains over 150,000 volumes and has a Staft 
of about 30. THe Library enjoys retrospective 
privileges under the Turkish copyright law, 
but these only apply to publications issued 
since the introduction of Latin charaéters in 
1938. 


Under a new arrangement, Harvard College 
Library has been transferred from a depart- 
ment of the University to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. The Faculty thus becomes 
directly responsible for the Library and the 
Librarian reports to the Dean and to a standing 
Faculty Committee which replaces the Library 
Council. 


The late American novelist, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, has been much in the news since 


the publication of his biography. His MSS. 
and personal correspondence have been pre- 
sented to the Library of Princeton University 
by his daughter Mrs. Samuel Lanahan. 


The second issue of the International P.E.N. 
Bulletin of Selected Books, which is issued in 
conneétion with UNESCO, contains articles 
on “Problems of Translation,” in addition to 
the usual notices of seleéted books. 


The November, 1950, issue of The Library 
of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions belies its title, for, as Dr. Luther 
Evans States in a Foreword, it is dedicated to 
the founding of the Library of Congress 150 
years ago. “Specifically, it is devoted to a 
description of the Library’s collections as they 
were in the beginning and as they might have 
been had attainment, objective, and fortune 
been more generous.” In point of faé the issue 
forms an important, well-illustrated historical 
document, full of information and interest. 


The Canadian Library Association has 
issued a 10-page 4to Catalogue of Canadian 
Newspapers, produced on microfilm under the 
Association’s Newspaper Microfilming Project. 
Orders for the microfilms should be addressed 
to Mrs. J. C. McDonald, C.L.A., Room 49, 
Central Chambers, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 


Nottingham University Library reports, in 
common with most University Libraries, ever- 
increasing pressure on space. A small amount 
of relief has been obtained by the removal to 
“The Orchards” of the sections devoted to Law 
and Slavonic Studies, but the gain in space 
involves the disadvantages incidental to the 
removal of sections from the main Library. 


Considerable progress was made during the 
session 1949-50 in the planning of the Library 
in the new building at Birkbeck College. 


A copy of the astronomical tables of 
Abraham Zacuto, known as the Almanac 
Perpetuum, on which Christopher Columbus 
depended during many of his voyages, was 
among the books which were on display 
recently at the Brooklyn Public Library, in 
observance of Jewish Book Month. This 
unusual exhibition comprised ancient Hebrew 
books, sacred objects and early 18th century 
prints. 
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B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


AMERICAN LIBRARY AGENTS SINCE 1864 

OFFER THEIR SERVICES TO 

BRITISH LIBRARIANS FOR THE 

IMPORTATION OF AMERICAN 

BOOKS, AND TO TRANS-ATLANTIC 

FRIENDS FOR THE SUPPLY OF BrRIlISH 
Books. 


Write to: 
B. F. STEVENS & BROWN Lid. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
,28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Cables: STEBROVENS, LONDON 
"Phones : HOLBORN 0926 (2 lines) 


Send for Catalogue of Old and Rare Books 


ANNOUNCING 


STANWELL 
Protective Book - jacket 
A boon to Libraries 
Transparent and resilient, 
completely encasing the 


sides and spine of the 
book. 


Protects the binding and 

allows publisher’s jacket 

to show through. 
EASILY PUT ON HARD-WEAR- 
ING WATERPROOF WASHABLE 


WILL CUT BINDING COSTS 
IS REASONABLY PRICED. 


Specimen free on application 


STANMORE PRESS LTD 
25 Thurloe Street, London, S.W.7 
Tel. : South Kensington 6807 and 9431 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


The Theosophical Publishing House 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
FOURTH EDITION 


The fundamental basis of the now world-wide 
teachings of Theosophy or Divine Wisdom. 


A Synthesis of Science, Religion and | 
Philosophy from the occult point of view. 
Explains the occult source of the 
elements and their relation to Man. 
Includes details of the four prehistoric 
Continents, and the evolution of Man, 
prehistoric, and historic. 


In six handsome volumes, bound in 
strong buckram, with gilt lettering. 


| 
Price £4 6d. | 
Postage Inland Is. 6d. (Abroad 4s. 4d.) 


Catalogue Free 


London, Ltd. 


68 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 


LONDON, W.C.!I 
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From the music-book section of the new 
20-page Peters Edition Catalogue 


The Art of 
J. 8. Bach 


by A. E. F. Dickinson 
5 plates and numerous musical illustrations 


As a new and comprehensive study of the 
development of one of the greatest personalities 
in music, this book is addressed to all 
musicians. 


Each type of work—piano, organ, orchestral, 
choral—is discussed in turn, leading to an 
assessment of Bach’s contribution to music 
and human culture. There are various 
full indexes, enabling the reader to refer at 
will to any given work. (Price 12/6) 


HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. 
Museum House, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1 
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The British Council has sent a selection of 73 
recently published books for children of all 
ages to the International Youth Library in 
Munich. With only two or three exceptions 
the books were published in 1950, and the 
exhibition is intended to enable German youth 
to see what British children read. 


Liverpool University Library was enriched 
towards the end of last session by the gift by 
Mrs. Barrett Whale of upwards of 1,000 
volumes and pamphlets from the Library of her 
husband, the late Professor Barrett Whale. 
The collection is distinguished by numerous 
rare works on banking. Excluding this im- 
portant gift, donations to the University 
Library reached the unprecedented total of 
5,602 volumes. 


Liverpool University Library is the only 
University Library known to the writer of this 
column to be using British National Biblio- 
graphy slips as substitutes for catalogue entries 
produced in the Library. It would be inter- 
esting to learn whether any other University 
Library is doing so. 


Auckland Public Libraries have issued a 
handsomely illustrated brochure, Three Score 
Years and Ten, an interesting account of the 
Libraries from 1880 to 1950 by Mr. John Barr, 
Chief Librarian. This is an historical record 
which many British librarians will find en- 
lightening. 


The present Library building of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, was designed to serve a 
University of not more than 1,000 students and 
100 academic staff, of whom only a small pro- 
portion made any considerable use of the 
Library and whose requirements could be met 
by a Staff of 6 or 7. There are now nearly 2,000 
registered borrowers and a large number of 
casual readers, served by a Staff of more than 
20. Accommodation for books is almost 
exhausted and the number of seats for readers 
is totally inadequate. Plans for a major re- 
construction are under consideration. 


Owing to shortage of Staff in the National 
Library of Ireland, the cataloguing and in- 
dexing of the printed books are several years 
in arrears. The problem of storing the manu- 
script collections is still unsolved, and the 
thousands of valuable historical and literary 
records in this department cannot be cata- 
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logued or made available to scholars until 
large additions are made to the staff and a new 
building is provided for the Library. 


During 1949-50 Cornell University Library 
circulated the largest number of books for home 
reading, and accessioned the largest number of 
new volumes in its history. The problem of 
expansion of existing buildings has not yet 
been solved to the satisfaétion of the authori- 
ties, but some progress towards this end is 
reported. 


UNESCO has circulated a “Libraries 
Questionnaire (1951),” which should be com- 
pleted by all libraries which exchange publica- 
tions or duplicates or wish to receive UNESCO 
lists of publications offered for free distribution. 


The latest issue of The Microcard Bulletin, for 
December, 1950, contains a consolidated 
catalogue of microcard publications, with a 
list of the various microcard publishers. 


The notion of the public library as a 
“woman’s world” is vanishing in Brooklyn. 
According to figures issued by Mr. Francis 
R. St. John, Chief Librarian, 53 per cent of the 
34 professional positions filled in the Brooklyn 
Public Library from July 1 to November 1, 
1950, were taken by men, while 69 per cent 
of those appointed to the pre-professional 
grade were also men. 


We continue to receive regularly the List 
of Copyright Additions to the State Library, 
Pretoria. 


The First International Co-ordinating Con- 
gress of Parliamentary Libraries is to be held 
in 1951. 


At the London meeting of the University 
and Research Seétion of the Library Association 
in January, Professor A. H. Smith gave a talk 
on the early printing press. 


The National Library of Wales has now been 
added to the number of libraries wherein 
UNESCO publications and documents are 
deposited for public consultation. 


From the University of Cape Town Libraries 
we continue to receive their Se/ect Lift of New 
Books. The University of Cape Town School of 
Librarianship has added a number of titles to 
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the lists of its Bibliographical Series which were 
issued in April and June, 1950, and intimates 
further additions to be made shortly. The 
University Libraries have circulated a map 
showing photographic service points in 
libraries, archives and museums in Southern 
Africa which might usefully be imitated in this 
country. 


An important, very fully annotated account 
of “Archives and Libraries of Post-war 
Germany,” by Lester K. Born, appears in the 
issue of The American Hifforical Review for 
Oé€tober, 1950. 


Work on the new building of the National 
Library of Scotland is in progress, but the 
advance falls far short of the expedctations 
previously held out. It is now hoped that the 
part of the building already covered in will be 
ready to receive books this month and that 
the whole building will be complete by 1955. 


The same Report of the Standing Committee 
of the National Library of Scotland, just 
issued, records that the most considerable gift 
during 1950 was the major portion of the 
Newbattle Abbey Library, conveyed under the 
will of the 11th Marquess of Lothian. It is 
hoped to include an account of the Newbattle 
Abbey Library, which had been long in the 
possession of a family interested in European 
literature, history and kindred subjeéts, in the 
near future. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


ABERDEEN.—City Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, 
A.L.A. Population (est.), 189,900. Rate, 
3.4d. Income from Rate, £26,789. Total 
Stock, 200,165. Additions, 11,792. With- 
drawals, 6,651. Total Issues, 997,532. 
Tickets, 58,334. Branches, 6. 

The installation of a mobile library was the main 
event in a busy year. The 16,000 odd books issued from 
this new source “.y to compensate for the loss of 
issues experienced by all the libraries. The largest 
decrease in circulation was in the fidtion class, and was 
mainly accounted for by the spreading out of population 
to new housing areas which are remote from library 
centres. The use of non-fiétional works remained at 
about the same level as last year. Consultations in the 
Central, and some of the Branch Reference Libraries 
showed an improvement on the previous year. The 
Ferryhill Branch Library was rearranged during the 
year. Nearly 30,000 items were dealt with by the 
Libraries’ Bindery, 
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Be.Frast.—City Librarian, John Bebbington. 
Population (est.), 452,500. Rate, 3.99d. 
Income from Rate, £45,738. Total Stock, 
232,833. Additions, 21,101. Withdrawals, 
29,868. Total Issues, 1,498,344. Tickets, 
65,071. Branches, 6. 


The year under review has been one of planning 
for the future, a year of changes and of preparation for 
changes. The Libraries Committee approved in 
principle the recommendations of the City Librarian 
for a complete reorganisation of the library service, 
which includes the greatly-needed new Central building, 
Book circulation showed a very large decrease when 
compared with the previous year. Part of this decrease 
is due to the introdu€tion of a more accurate system of 
issue recording. The time of opening of the Central 
Reference Library has been extended by fifteen hours 
per week. Mr. John Bebbington, formerly Deputy 
City Librarian of Leeds took up his appointment as 
City Librarian on 1st September last. 


BristoL.—City Librarian, James Ross, M.A., 
F.L.A. Population (est), 439,740. Rate, 
4.9d. Income from Rate, £71,550. Total 
Stock, 455,506. Additions, 66,247. With- 
drawals, 47,735. Total Issues, 3,510,381. 
Tickets, 154,062. Branches, 14. 


A highly successful year’s work is here reviewed. 
Book circulation reached a total far exceeding all 
previous records, and the number of readers registered 
is fast approaching 100,000. Home-reading issues 
exceeded the previous year by 115,254, all classes of 
literature being in greater demand than ever. 14,144 
more books were issued to the children. Recorded 
consultations in the Reference Library amounted to 
8,388 above the previous year’s total. Building work 
has commenced, after a long unavoidable delay, on the 
new Eastville Branch Library. Sites for further branch 
libraries have been reserved in many new areas. At the 
request of the Prison Commission the Libraries Com- 
mittee have agreed to take over the library service at 
H.M. Prison, Horfield. About 31,000 books were 
dealt with by the resident binders, beside the produétion 
of 88,000 borrower’s tickets, the labelling of 26,880 
books and the mounting of many maps, prints, 
illustrations, etc. 


Croypon.—Chief Librarian, Henry A. Sharp, 
F.L.A. Total Stock, 347,777. Additions, 
25,881. Withdrawals, 20,825. Total Issues, 
2,327,275. Tickets, 180,327. Branches, 8. 


Although book circulation did not reach the 
record heights of last year, satisfa€tion is expressed that 
the second highest ever total was achieved. The 
decrease was fairly equally distributed between reference 
and lending departments, fiction forming almost two- 
thirds of the total. The Central Junior Library reported 
an increased issue. Nearly 5,000 more issues were 
reported from the Hospital libraries. A new temporary 
library at New Addington has been provided to replace 
the very inadequate service that has been funétioning 
there for some time. Among the many donations 
received during the year was a very important gift from 
Captain Ronald Bannerman comprising some 550 
items of Croydon and Surrey historical interest, 
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LiverPoot.— City Librarian, J. Frederick 
Smith, F.R.S.A. Population, 802,000. Rate, 
4.62d. Income from Rate, £120,480. Total 
Stock, 1,020,358. Additions, 88,262. With- 
drawals, 66,977. Total Issues, 6,063,832. 
Tickets, 194,004. Branches, 24. 


The outstanding event of the year being reviewed 
was the opening of “Sudley,” a large mansion be- 
queathed to the City by Miss Emma Holt, together with 
her magnificent collection of pictures. One room has 
been adapted for a branch library, and is already being 
very widely used. Other rooms are reserved for library 
purposes to replace the accommodation lost when the 
Brown building was destroyed by enemy aétion. 
Total book circulation for the past year again exceeded 
six million, but was a good deal below that of the 
previous year, the decrease being mainly in the home- 
reading departments. Future development of the library 
service includes the provision of 12 new branch libraries, 
and the further extension of three of the existing 
buildings. The Deputy City Librarian, Mr. J. T. 
Evans retired after 46 years’ service and was succeeded 
by Mr. G. Chandler, M.A., of Dudley. 


SHEFFIELD.—City Librarian, J. P. Lamb. 
Population, 513,800. Rate, 9.23d. Income 
from Rate, £111,021. Total Stock, 509,066. 
Additions, 92,602. Total Issues, 3,588,004. 
Tickets, 242,760. Branches, 13. 


Among the many notable achievements of the year, 
mention must be made of the opening of two new branch 
libraries ; the addition of two new junior libraries ; 
and the provision of lending library workrooms at the 
Central Library. The new branches are the Ecclesall 
Library in the delightful Weetword Gardens, and the 
Southey Library. Photographs of both new Libraries, 
and also of the new junior departments at Attercliffe 
and Tinsley are published in the above Report. The 
year’s circulation of books did not reach the record 
total of the previous year, although nearly 120,000 
issues were recorded at the new> Branches. The 
Reference Library was used a little more, but issues to 
children fell far below last year’s total. The programme 
of film shows given in the Library Theatre proved even 
more popular than in the previous winter. Films for 
children were shown at a number of the Libraries. 
Mr. F. Broadbent, Librarian of the Walkley Library, 
retired after 50 year's service. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL 
Apams (G. D.) Red Vagabond. The Story of a 
Fox. Illus. Batchworth. 10s. 6d. net. 

To the lovers of Sports and Natural History this 
tale of a fox set against the background of wild life on 
the Welsh border will undoubtedly appeal. The 
attraétive Watkins-Pitchford woodcuts add charm to 


this well produced book, which comes as a breath of 


fresh air to those who care for the things pertaining to 

Mother Earth. 

BiGtaAND (Eileen) Ouida The Passionate 
Viétorian, Illus. Jarrolds. 16s. Od, net, 


Quida’s biography reads like a novel. Her fan- 
tastic Vi€torian heroes and romantic Viétorian heroines 
seem out-of-date today, but when the novels were 
written they caused a remarkable furore and their 
author for a time was heralded as a genius and a world 
celebrity. Mrs. Bigland has studied Ouida’s life and 
surroundings thoroughly, and her picture of the times 
and the lady in question is ‘excellent. A valuable addition 
to the biographical shelves. 


Bra.ey (Evelyn Foley), Ed. Letters of Herbert 
Hensley Henson. Frontis. $.P.C.K. 15s. Od. 


net. 

The author who is an intimate friend of Bishop 
Hensley Henson gives the reader a clear insight into 
the charaéter of his letters. The three volumes of his 

“‘Retrospe& of an Unimportant Life” do not give such 
a complete piéture of Henson either as a pastor or as a 
bishop. Canon Braley has quoted entertaining passages 
from Henson’s letters. 

British Facrory Propuction oF MEN’s 
Crorues. Illus. Clerke & Cockeran. 


£3 3s. Od. net. 

Many specialists in the clothing field have contri- 
buted towards the making of this book, including the 
former President of London’s Clothing Designers’ and 
Produétion Managers’ Association, the planning 
engineer of the Singer Sewing Machine Company, an 
authority on shirt production, the head cutter of Alkit, 
a designer of juvenile garments, an authority on 
tropical clothing and so on. The work describes factory 
organization, designing of men’s clothes, the cutting 
room, styling, uniforms, waterproofs and rainproofs, 
shirts, dressing-gowns, pyjamas, men’s neck-ties, 
machinery and equipment. It contains interesting 
diagrams and _ illustrations, which make the book 
suitable for both layman and specialist. 


Castte (H. G.) Britain’s Motor Industry. 
Illus. Some in col. Clerke & Cockeran. 


21s. Od. net. 

Here we have a fascinating picture of the beginnings 
of the motor car industry and its development. In 
addition it describes the men who made this great 
achievement possible. The names of F. W. Lanchester, 
Sir Henry Royce, The Hon. C. S. Rolls, Lord Austin, 
Lord Nuffield, W. O. Bentley amongst others are 
frequently mentioned as well as many other famous 
personalities who laid the foundation of the motor 
car industry. The work has been illustrated by an 
excellent colle&tion of 100 half-tone and 30 colour 
plates and will be found invaluable by all interested 
in cars and mechanical road transport. The editor is 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. McLagan, late dircétor of the Society 
of Motor Manufaéturers and Traders. 


Dickrnson (A. E. F.) The Art of J. S. Bach. 
Illus. Hinrichson. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author, who is a Leéturer at the University of 


Durham, has been writing on music for over twenty-five 
years. In his new work he has presented to the musical 


public and to musicians in general the development of 


one of the most celebrated musical personalities, J. S. 
Bach. He has used the material of his previous work on 
Bach, published in 1935, and in addition has added an 
entirely new chapter on Bach’s life and career. Each 
type of work—piano, organ, orchestral, choral—is 
discussed in relation to the contribution of Bach to 
music and human culture, Full indexes are also included, 
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Dusxtn (Leonard) Enchanted Streets. Col. 
illus. Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. net. 

A man of the city, the author describes the many 
interesting faéts about the birds, inseéts, rats, weasels, 
as seen through the eyes of a city -dweller and there are 
unusual illustrations in colour by Edouard Sandoz. 
Mr. Dubkin is a nature lover, poet, humorist and 
philosopher. 

Fexsteap (S. Theodore) Shades of Scotland 
Yard. Illus. John Long. 16s. Od. net. 

An interesting colleétion of famous cases with 
which Scotland Yard has been conneéted, including 
murder, theft, larceny, fraud, and some of the notorious 
names of the past are mentioned within its pages 
including, Mrs. Maybrick, Jack The Ripper, Mata Hari, 
etc. 

GuepitscH (Th.) English-Norwegian Diction- 
ary. Allen & Unwin. 25s. Od. net. 

This valuable diétionary has been published for the 
first time in England, though already well known in 
Norway. Every Reference Library should have a copy 
on its shelves. 

Guiover (B. T. J.) Print Perfection. Illus. 


Fountain Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

A companion book to Perfect Negatives, which 
gives a clear picture of the basic rules for the production 
of first-class prints in photography. Whether the reader 
be professional or amateur, he will find it an invaluable 
guide to the best possible prints in his work. 


Mactrnnes (Colin) To The Victors The Spolis. 
Macgibbon & Kee. 12s. 6d. net. 


Written by a former sergeant in the Field Security 
detachment, the book describes how the men endea- 
voured to get the best billets, the best loot, and how 
many of them were in high positions that bore no 
relation to their civilian Status. The author is an Austra- 
lian who has written for the London Observer, and for the 
B.B.C. He served at Dunkirk. 


MAcqQuEEN-Pore (W.) The Melodies Linger 
On. The Story of the Music Hall. Illus. 
W. H. Allen. 21s. Od. net. 


W. Macqueen-Pope, that famous writer on the 
theatre world, who has already written three books in 
his series of theatre histories, now turns to the Music 
Hall for his fourth work, in which he gives the reader a 
vivid piéture of the songs and ditties made famous there, 
the singers who sang them, and the audiences; in 
short the half century during which music hall flourished. 
There are in addition excellent illustrations of every 
kind. 

Patrcu (Blanche) Thirty Years With G.B.S. 
Frontis. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. net. 

An informal biography of the celebrated author 
and playwright, George Bernard Shaw, by his secretary, 
who worked with him for thirty years and knew him 
much better than most people. Miss Blanche Patch tells 
the reader of the many little charaéteristics of this great 
man, what he said, did, and thought. Many will disagree 
with her point of view but they cannot help being 
interested by these hitherto unpublished stories of 
“GBS.” 

TREVELYAN (G. M.), O.M. Illustrated English 
Social History. Vol. I. Illus. Frontis. in 


col. Longmans Green. 18s. Od. net. 


George Macaulay Trevelyan, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has written a second volume of his 
“English Social History”’ which covers the Elizabethan 


and the Stuart periods. He shows that the harmony of 


the economic and social structure, especially in the 

Stuart times, was an important reason why England 

was able to survive the violent political and religious 

Strife of the period. By the end of the Seventeenth 

Century these disagreements had been peaceably 

adjusted. The illustrations have been seleéted by Ruth 

C. Wright. 

Wa.pron (T. J.) and GLeEson (James) The 
Frogmen. The Story of the Wartime 
Underwater Operators. Illus. Evans Bros. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A truly remarkable story of the* gallantry and 
courage of the under-water operators, ‘The Frogmen,”’ 
who had to undergo a most vigorous training before 
they were able to crawl on the muddy bottoms of 
harbours, clad in Strange rubber suits, with webbed 
feet, in order to look for mines, bestriding torpedoes, 
and journeying in midget submarines. The authors 
have been life-long friends, were newspapermen in 
Fleet Street and are in the B. B.C., both writing and 
producing. Their book is intended as a tribute to the 
courage and skill of officers and men of the Royal Navy 
and to our scientists. 

FICTION 
Brown (Fredric) The Screaming Mimi. 
Boardman. 8s. 6d. net. 

Thrills and excitement as glamorous blondes are 
murdered by the ruthless killer, ‘the Ripper,” in 
Chicago. Bill Sweeney, in order to get into favour with 
the beautiful dancer, Yolanda, determines to solve these 
hideous crimes, especially as Yolanda herself had been 
attacked but, fortunately, had been saved by Devil, her 
wolf-dog. Involved in this intrigue is the Screaming 
Mimi, the twisted, panic-stricken, little Statue. The 
denouement is startling and unexpeéted. 

Cueyney (Peter) Knave Takes Queen. Faber. 
9s. Gd. net. 

\nother novel from the pen of that prolific 
deteétive Story-writer, Peter Cheyney. It concerns the 
mysterious Mr. Krasinsky, who is involved in a series 
of homicidal episodes, which he elucidates in a most 
enigmatical way. Mr. Cheyney’s art of story-telling is 
famous and his readers will not be disappointed. 
Conway (Peter) The Palindrome. Dakers. 

9s. 6d. net. 

An original novel concerning two men, John 
Rowland and Tom Blake. Rowland, a brilliant writer, 
is a moral coward as well as a physical coward, and he 
meets in Burma Tom Blake, who is brave and has many 
admirable qualities. Blake attempts to help Rowland 
to overcome his cowardice. Eventually, Blake is 
discharged from the Services and comes to England 
where he becomes involved in London Society and 
degenerates. Rowland turns up again and by a brave 
aét shows that he now possesses all the qualities which 
Blake once had. 


Du Grivet (Claude) The Tide Is High. 
Andrew Melrose. 9s. 6d. net. 


The persecution of the Roman Catholics at the 
time of Quéen Anne is the theme of this exciting 
historical tale by the author of King, Queen, Knave. The 
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consisting of Mike, Belinda, Ann and their parents who 
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hero, Jeremy Branksome, is helping the priests of his 
faith to escape to France. The story goes trom London 


to the Sussex coast and the author has the knack of 
combining faét with fiétion in an entertaining way as 
well as conveying the atmosphere of the period. 


Green (Alan) What A Body! Alvin Redman. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A murder mystery which was awarded the annual 
prize for the best first mystery novel of the year. It 
concerns the murder of a health faddist, Merlin Bread- 
Stone. The police officer, Hugo, who solved the case, 
was faced with many problems, not the least of which 
concerned Merlin’s niece, Sandra, by whom Hugo 


was attracted. 
Lu mag (T. Bodley Head. 


6d. net. 

7 unusual novel about a young man who wishes 
to cross the frontier into a country in which he has long 
desired to live. Guards try to circumvent his plans onl 
he is surrounded by people in the same position as 
himself who sce salvation in this country of their 
dreams. 


Sansom (William) The Passionate North. 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


The scenes of this romance are laid in the North, 
chiefly in Scandinavia and the Highlands of Scotland. 
The Story is made up of linked episodes on the theme 
of love in its various forms. Passion is the keynote of 
each episode, and every episode is coloured by its 
special surroundings. Crude in places, it still grips the 
imagination, 


Srracuey (Isobel) The Younger Sister. Cape. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A light novel concerning a young girl, who has 
just left school and comes to Stay with her elder sister 
and her sister’s husband. The elder sister, out of sheer 
devilment, Starts an affair with a young man in a 
neighbouring house. The younger sister is worried and 
interferes with Startling results. 

SWINNERTON (Frank) A Flower For Catherine. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net. 

An excellent Study of the lives of three sisters. 
Catherine Barter is the outstanding figure. During the 
development of the story she discovers a great deal 
concerning the various members of the family and 
discloses a tragedy in her own life for which she gains a 
recompense for all the trouble she has suffered. 

Yates (Dornford) Lower Than Vermin. 
Ward, Lock. 10s. 6d. net. 

Although Mr. Dornford Yates has given his new 
novel a name familiar to readers in the political world, 
he disclaims any definite connection of political ideas. 
He has, however, drawn a clever picture of the times, 
in which a brother and sister of high degree figure 
against a background of the years -between 1892 and 
1948. He has lost none of his skill and his many 
admirers will welcome this addition to his outstanding 


novels. 
JUNIOR 
The Seaside Family. 
Lutterworth. 4s. Od. net. 


A.) Frontier. 


Biyron (Enid) Illus. 


Col. frontis. 


One of the most outstanding of children’s Story- 
tellers of today, 
“winner.” 


Enid Blyton has again produced a 
She has written about the famous family 


call themselves the Caravan Family. They harness the 

horses and depart for the seaside, and the children have 

many adventures while on their seaside holiday. 

Wess (Geoffrey) Prince Has Five Aces. 
Mandeville Publications. 7s. 6d. net. 

An omnibus volume of David Prince adventures 
by the author of Dick Barton, who has thrilled so many 
children on the wireless. On the inside cover of this 
book is a competition for boys and girls which may 
bring in £25 to the lucky winner. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Buavatsky (H. P.) The Secret Doétrine. 
Fourth Edition. Theosophical Publishing 


House. {£4 14s. 6d. net. 

The fir edition of this work was published in 
1889 and it revealed to the reading public of the West 
the roots of the occult teachings that underlie the 
teachings of the MyStery Schools of all ages. Herein 
also will be found vivid comments on the teachings of 
India and Egypt in relation to the Platonic tradition, 
vast Stores of information on the meanings of hidden 
glyphs, and symbols, and the occult values and relations 
of sounds, colours and numbers, The present volume 
contains additions prepared by Mrs. Josephone Ransom, 
a sketch of the life of H. P. Blavatsky, a new Index, a 
glossary cf Sanscrit and other Eastern and occult terms, 
and a Bibliography. 

Brenan (Gerald) The Spanish Labyrinth. 
Second Edition. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. Od. net. 


An interesting work which shows the political 
history of Spain from the ReStoration in 1874 to the 
Civil War of 1936. The author also discusses The 
Ancien Régime, 1874-1931, The Conditions of the 
Working Classes, and the Republic. There are three 
sketch maps, a chronological table, Bibliography, 
Appendices and an Index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The appearance of a book title in this list does not 
preclude its subsequent review. 
BatoGu (T.) Germany : An Experiment in “Planning” 
by the “Free” Price Mechanism. Blackwell. 3s. Od. 
net.—Barker (George) The True Confession of George 
Barker. Fore Publications. 1s. Od. net.—BrEcHING 
(Jack) Aspeéts of Love. Fore Publications. 1s. 0d. net. 
—Bou (Lim Tay) The Co-operative Movement in 
Malaya. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net.— 
Braptey (Ian) and Hattows (Norman) Bearings and 
How To Fit Them. Illus. Percival Marshall. 3s. 6d. 
net.—BrENNAN (Elizabeth) Wind Over The Bogs. 
Metropolitan Publishing Co. 6s. Od. net.—BuCHLER 
(Walter) Parkinson’s Disease. Walter Buchler.— 
CameERON (Norman) Forgive Me, Sire. Fore Publica- 
tions. 1s. Od. net.—Carey (G. V.) Making An Index. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.—CAarpENTER 
(Maurice) Gentle Exercise. Fore Publications. 1s. 0d. 
net.—Cooxe (Dorian) Fugue For Our Time. Fore 
Publications. 1s. Od. net.—Coorer (Gordon) A Fort- 
night In Rome. Illus. Percival Marshall. 3s. 6d. net.— 
Core (John R.) Mainly For Match Fishermen. Illus. 
Pilgrim Press. 2s. 6d. net. Cummincs (Denver), Trans. 
by. An Orthodox-Protestant Debate. Orthodox 
Christian Educational Society. Chicago, Illinois. 1949. 
—Davupetr (Alphonse), Trans. by Patricia Forbes. 
Contes Du Lundi. Frontis. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.— 
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Denwoop (Jonathan) Twinter’s Wedding. Fore 
Publications. 1s. Od. net.—Dossin (Don) Aétion 
Photography. Illus. Fountain Press. 3s. 6d. net.— 
EnGstrom (Albert) Twelve Tales by Albert Engstrom. 
Trans. by Harold Borland. Frontis. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 
net.—Gazpar (John) National Insurance. Stevens. 
4s. Od. net.—Gorpon (Ruth St. Leger) and Sparrow 
(Kenneth) All About Horses. Illus. Some in col. 
Perry Colour Books. 4s. Od. net.—Gurrery (D. R.) 
The Story of Pensnett Chase. Libraries and Arts 
Committee, Brierley Hill, 1950.—Gurrery (D. R.) 
The Prentice and the Parson. Libraries and Arts 
Committee, Brierley Hill, 1950.—Hapen (H. J.) 
Notes on Stourbridge Glass Trade. Illus. Libraries 
and Arts Committee, Brierley Hill, 1949.—Harrts 
(Frank) Portraits Indoors. Illus. Fountain Press. 
3s. 6d. net.—Hutton Cuitp ReApeERsHIP Survey. 
Hulton Press. 1950.—Jonsson (Joanna) Writing For 
Broadcasting. Matsons Publications. 3s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
AGGILA, Vol. 1, December, 1950.—ACCOUN- 
TANTS’ JOURNAL, February, 1951.—AMERICAN 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, January, 1951.—AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington.—-ANNALS INDIAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, Vol. 1, Indian Library Association, 
1950.—BRITISH BOOKS TO COME, December- 
January, 1950-1—BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES, 
January, February, 1951.—CHEMICAL TECHNO- 
LOGY, New Series, Library Association, No. 9. 
December, 1950.—DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY OF ALL AGES AND OF ALL 
PEOPLES by Albert H. Hyamson.—FACE OF 
IRELAND, Readers Guide, New Series, No. 10, 
Library Association, January, 1951.—FUTURE, Vol. 
VI, Number 1, February-March, 1951. 3s. 6d. net.— 
INTRODUCTION TO EUROPE, Library of 
Congress, 1 dollar—KOREA, Library of Congress, 
Washington, 1 dollar 15 cents.—KOREA, Library of 
Congress, 65 cents.—LIBRARIAN, January, 1951.— 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, January, 
February, 1951.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT ACQUISITIONS, 
November, 1950. — LIBRI INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW, Copenhagen. — MOTION PICTURES 
AND FILMSTRIPS, January-June, 1950, Library of 
Congress, Washington. — NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, Oétober, 1950.—PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
ABSTRACTS, Library of Congress, November, 
1950. — REPORT OF THE MISSION TO THE 
PHILIPPINES, Unesco. —- REPORT OF THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CONFERENCE OF LIBRARY AUTHORITIES 
IN WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, Swansea, 
1950.—REVIEW, Library Quarterly, January, 1951.— 
S.A.S. EL FARO A COLON, Impresora Dominicana, 
1950. — ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, January, 1951. 
—~SPORTS, Monthly, January, 1951.—STATE OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY, Report No. 16, National News- 
Letters, 2s. 6d. net—TRADE CIRCULAR, (W. H. 
Smith & Sons), December, 1950. — WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, January, February, 1951. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Wor.pD.” 


23rd January, 1951. 
Sir.—An unmistakably poor opinion of 
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British systems of education for librarianship 
is held by Elizabeth Hall, and it seems that the 
Staff of the Leeds School of Librarianship has 
missed the opportunity of meeting one of 
those rather outspoken Australian librarians. 
It’s a pity because I like discussions and I hope 
to meet the next of her compatriots who comes 
over here. 


In her second article she discusses several 
perfectly obvious points which are not news 
to us even if they are to Australian librarians, 
and then expresses opinions based on other 
opinion or on inadequate knowledge of our 
libraries and library schools. 

Here are challengeable points : 


(1) “. . . the public librarian . . . a municipal 
employee.” Of course he is and so are the 
medical officer, police chief, director of art 
galleries and what not, but that does not 
make them any the worse. We all know, 
without wishing it to be so, that too many 
public librarians are paid so little, have so 
little financial backing for their service, and 
such indifferent staffs due to low salaries 
afforded by grudging councils that they 
cannot find energy or opportunity to be- 
come expert bookmen. A few may deserve 
blame, many do not. Even so I know some 
who would surprise their much degreed 
colleagues in America (or even sometimes 
in British academic circles). I remember a 
report on Australia by Mr. McColvin 
which did not re-assure us very positively 
about library stock and professional assist- 
ance to readers in Australia. 

(2) “. ... technical processes in English libraries 
are less ably carried out than in American 
libraries.” Maybe, but in which English 
and which American libraries ? We have 
many frankly bad libraries but nearly as 
many very good ones, and I refuse to 
acknowledge that the position in U.S.A. 
is not similar. 

(3) “English librarians refuse to believe that 
librarianship has a philosophical basis,” etc. 
A good job, too—at least we are not 
pompous, or try not to be, and most of us 
remember we are servants and not dictators. 
“Philosophy,” too often borders on 
“ideology.” We believe in practical useful- 
ness, response to need and demand (not 
the same but carefully balanced in practice). 
Knowledge of techniques and material and 
their appropriate application, a widening 
scope, and enough good sense and humour 
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to try to avoid being self-important. What 
more is desirable ? — preaching from a tub, 
or certificates to readers for getting through 
100 “great books” (readers of American 
library “philosophy” will know this term). 
Anyway, American philosophy had not 
three years ago produced a service for 38 
millions of their population and a pretty 
poor one for some of the others. But per- 
haps there is not enough philosophy ! 


(4) “. .. the Library Association . . . is training 
clerical and professional workers by the 
same means . .. ” Since the salaries of pro- 
fessional assistants are so poor, there is little 
opportunity for recruiting on two levels 
and a distinétion in training would be point- 
less and create a dead-end for clerical 
workers. In any case British public 
authorities and librarians are not con- 
vinced that it is meeded as the better 
elements of a Staff distinguish themselves in 
work and achievement very quickly and 
carry out all the higher functions. (I 
thought Australians did not believe in class 
distinction. Anyway, we do not believe in 
dead ends). 

(5) “The defeét of the system (many training 
methods) is its unevenness.” We have 
another defeét, too, and that is lack of 
money and foreign credit due to an affair 
a few years ago. If we could all pay for 
full-time training I suppose most of us 
would—one or two disagree on principle, 
long may they do so, to keep us on our 
mettle. 

Now for the library schools themselves ! 
May I emphasize (1) that Miss Hall visited 
only 2 out of 9 of them ; (2) that they have all 
grown around the personal efforts of the in- 
dividual heads, and (3) that in any case my 
friend, Mr. Kemp, might fairly have pointed 
out that several features in what was his school 
are peculiar to it alone. It is not fair to imply 
criticism of all by basing remarks on one, 
and Miss Hall should have said nothing before 
seeing at least half of them or writing for in- 
formation to others. 

“Deweys”—I have 28 and within 18 months 
aim at 40 for 40 students. Is anything wrong 
with that ? 

I am part of a Staff of two whole-time and 
two part-time lecturers (three F.L.A.s and one 
M.A.) for less than 40 students. What is 
wrong with that? 
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My school spends several hours of private 
or tutored study in the Leeds Reference and 
Leeds University Libraries each week during 
most of the course, in addition to organized 
visits elsewhere. Does Miss Hall not think that 
we are associated with “good libraries ?” 
Most of the schools have similar facilities. 


“. . handicapped by changes in the L.A.’s 
syllabus ...” It is strange that all the schools’ 
heads were members of the committee that 
did the changing and agreed to it without 
qualification. I thought they were excellent 
changes and so apparently did Miss Hall if I 
understand her opening remarks correély. I 
was not handicapped. 


However, most visitors see London and 
think they have seen the British Isles. We 
welcome criticism but it must be based on all 
the faéts and not a few local ones. I wish I 
could drop in “down under” to debate these 
points. 

Yours, etc., 
N. E. Darn, 
Head of the Leeds 


Leeds College 
School of Librarianship. 


of Commerce. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lrprary Wor.p.” 
20th January, 1951. 

Sir,—The third paragraph of your first 
editorial in 1951 does less than justice to a 
Seétion whose achievements in 1950 included 
the making of Index to Progress, the issuing of 
publications useful to students, the holding of 
its first week-end conference and the continued. 
use made throughout the world of its corres- 
pondence courses. The existence of these 
courses alone makes nonsense of your State- 
ment that our “programmes are on exaétly the 
same subjects and are as general as those of the 
L.A. itself.” It is my personal opinion that our 
value to the senior body is more akin to yeast 
than ginger. 

The furtherance of professional education— 
in which qualified members must obviously 
play a part—is only one of the needs this 
Section meets. Perhaps, when it is available, 
you would care to read, if not review, our 
Annual Report ; I will gladly see that you get 
a copy. 

Yours, etc., 
W. TyNEMouTH, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Central Library, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1. 
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